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Great Britain 


Great Britain may no longer be a number one 
power; she may no longer be “great.” Yet her king 
dies, and the free world grieves; her prime minister 
crosses the Atlantic, and radio networks interrupt 
their schedules so that a nation not his own may hear 
him. Seldom a day passes but what John Bull makes 
first-page news. The reasons for his continuing im- 
portance are not far to seek. 

In the first place, with Germany now split in two, 
Great Britain is the most populous country in free 
Europe, the ninth most populous in the world. Here 
live some 50,000,000 people, for the most part well 
educated and rescurceful, who, throughout their his. 
tory, have demonstrated a remarkable capacity for 
“taking it’—and, as some would say, for “giving it”! 
Whatever we may think of their monarchical form of 
government, we cannot but respect their economic 
and cultural accomplishments. 

In the second place, Great Britain still occupies a 
key trading position in the world. Located off the 
highly industrialized continent of Europe and athwart 
the sea lanes linking the two largest groups of mercan- 
tile-minded peoples, she still does the second-largest 
carrying business in the world, and she builds three 
times as many merchant ships as the United States, 
her nearest competitor. And in keeping with her 
continuing commercial greatness, Great Britain re- 
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mains the banker for more than one-fifth of the 
world: Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South 
Africa, Jordan, Libya, Burma, Iraq, Eire, and Iceland, 
as well as the colonies, continue to pay homage to the 
“Old Lady of Threadneedle Street” and adhere to the 
sterling bloc. 

In the third place, the British Commonwealth, 
over which Great Britain presides, includes nearly 
one quarter of the world’s peoples and slightly more 
than a quarter of its land surface. Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, India, Cey- 
lon, Pakistan, and Southern Rhodesia all acknow!l- 
edge a common tie. In addition, colonies, protector- 
ates, and mandated territories on every continent and 
in every major water body give to Great Britain a 
defense line, and chain of responsibility, that still 
virdles the earth. 

But great responsibility has a habit of begetting 
great trouble, and Britain is no exception. Indeed, 
the country has always had troubles, abroad as well 
as at home. The American colonies were not the first 
to provide fertile soil for disaffection and revolt, and 
they were certainly not the last. Today many of her 
African colonies are becoming restive and talk darkly 
of throwing off the “imperial yoke.” And even within 
the narrow confines of the motherland there are those 
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who would fight for a free Wales and a free Scotland, 
just as the Irish have, for centuries, fought for a free 
Ireland and are still fighting for a free Northern Ire- 
land. As for the present economic perplexities, they 
did not start in 1945, or even in 1918; they date back 
at least to the beginning of the century, if not further, 
with the loss of industrial dominance to “newer” 
countries and the growth of an adverse trading 
balance. The main difference between prewar and 
postwar troubles is that the latter are bigger and less 
amenable to solution. 

Asall the world knows, the biggest problem Britain 
has on her hands today is how to balance the books. 
A nation dependent upon largess and loans is in 
danger of disintegration, if not of sudden decease. 
Deficit financing, Marshall aid, and a devaluated 
pound are, at best, palliatives, not cures. If Britain is 
to survive, there must be actual and potential assets 
to balance, and more than balance, the liabilities. 
Fortunately the assets are still substantial. 

The British are blessed with one of the most livable 
and rewarding lands on earth. Maligned as it is— 
by the residents no less than by the visitors—the 
British climate is good for man, crops, and beasts. 
Nobody dies of cold in the winter (maybe because 
they are hardened to it) or of sunstroke in the 
summer. A month without rain is almost unheard of, 
and a heavy snowfall the talk of a lifetime. London 
has the temperatures of Seattle, Wash., and the pre- 
cipitation of Berkeley, Calif. Even along the exposed 
western seaboard and the adjacent highlands, the 
annual rainfall rarely rises above that of New York 
(Fig. 1). Shipbuilding, mining, grazing, and, in 
sheltered areas, planting can be carried on the year 
round. 

By American standards crop yields are phenomenal. 
The Fenland farmer thinks nothing of threshing 
eighty bushels of wheat to the acre—in a good year he 
may get one hundred. Much the same is true of milk 
yields, which are already among the highest in the 
world, and have recently taken a sharp upward turn, 
largely as a result of the setting up all over the country 
of artificial insemination centers. And few parts of 
Great Britain are completely unproductive. The 
wind-swept moors of Scotland have long been noted 
for their blackfaced sheep and cattle, the clay Vale 
of Evesham for its fruit, rocky Cornwall for its early 
flowers and vegetables, the chalk Downlands for their 
spring lamb and wheat. Such parts of the country as 
are either too poor or too elevated to be put to 


agricultural use provide playgrounds for the holiday 
maker, water for the mills and turbines, and wood for 
the lumber industry. 

Not the least remarkable thing about the land is 
that it is in better shape today than it was 1000 years 
ago, and is yielding heavier crops on a larger acreage 
than at almost any other time during its long history. 
During World War II, the plowland area was nearly 
doubled, and by 1945 Great Britain was supplying 
from her own soil four-fifths of her diet, compared 
with two-fifths in 1939. Such an achievement, at a 
time of acute labor shortage, would have been im- 
possible without the aid of the machine. Contrary to 
what many Americans suppose, even before the war 
British farms were among the most highly mecha- 
nized in the world: today they are ahead of all other 
countries in this respect. 

But, alas, there is a serious and growing shortage 
of land. It has been estimated that the maintenance 
of a generous mixed diet with plenty of animal pro- 
teins calls for 11% acres per person of crop and pasture 
land (compared with 314 in the United States). But of 
Britain’s 56,000,000 acres, only 28,000,000 lend them- 
selves to the periodic use of the plow: in other words, 
there is little more than 14 acre of cultivable land per 
person. Given all the care in the world, and few 
countries can show a better record of husbandry, the 
land of Britain can satisfactorily support not more 
than 20,000,000 people, or 22,000,000 if the harvest 
of the sea is added to that of the soil. 

Demographers and dietitians of twenty-five years 
ago would not have been unduly alarmed at these 
figures. Cereals, beef and mutton, dairy products, tea, 
and citrus fruits then flowed in abundance into 
British ports in exchange for coal, cottons, woolen 
goods, pottery, machinery, and Britain’s vast “‘in- 
visible” exports—the dividends on her overseas in- 
vestments. But many primary producing countries 
that in the twenties were willing to buy Britain’s 
goods have since developed their own textile, ceramic, 
and metallurgical industries (often at the cost of a 
serious reduction in the output of domestic food- 
stuffs), and are fast becoming independent of foreign 
markets. Then, during World War II, Britain was 
forced to trade many of her most valuable overseas 
investments for indispensable supplies of war 
matériel. Today, her revenue from the residue of 
those investments is only three-fourths of what it 
used to be. Accordingly, much of the food she con- 
sumes henceforth must either be produced within 
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her own shores or bought dearly in a world of de- 
creasing food surpluses. 

Making matters worse is the enforced retirement 
of land from cultivation to serve the growing de- 
mands of defense and industrial and civil con- 
struction. The Air Ministry alone has acquired more 
than 1,000,000 acres of property since 1939—unfortu- 
nately for the iron-rationed Briton, it is the level, 
fertile, and well-drained land that makes the best 
runways! Bombing ranges and maneuver grounds, 
although largely confined to moorlands, have also 
wrested valuable farmland from the plow. New in- 
dustries, and the relocation of old ones, indispensable 
as they are to British well-being and, indeed, to her 
survival, have absorbed even more land. And because 
most of her biggest and rapidly growing towns are 
located in or near good farming country, Britain’s 
postwar housing, road building, and recreation 
schemes have likewise taken a heavy toll of her pro- 
ductive acreage. 

Clearly then, it is going to take something more 
than phenomenal crop yields and bulldog tenacity to 
put Britain back on her feet. What this “‘something”’ 
is, is a matter of the liveliest debate. Many observers 
believe it is a new industrial revolution that is 
needed. They argue, and with justice, that much of 
the machinery in the long-established industries, such 
as steel and textiles, is worn and outmoded, making 
competition on the world market difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The same is true, to no small extent, of the coal- 
mining industry. Output per man has been decreas- 
ing, even where coal-cutting machinery is employed 
(and 72 per cent of the mines are now mechanized in 
part or in whole). The average daily output of the 
British miner in 1947 was approximately one-fifth 
that of the United States miner—slightly more than 
one ton as against five tons. And the number of miners 
has been likewise decreasing; shorter hours, pay in- 
creases, pit-head showers, and extra food rations not- 
withstanding, some 100,000 miners apparently refuse 
to be enticed underground. With many parts of 
Europe, to say nothing of Africa and South America, 
in urgent need of coal, Britain can barely mine 
enough for her own use. “Carrying coals to New- 
castle” is no longer an expression of egregious folly; 
many Tyneside householders could think of no more 
appropriate form of philanthropy. But there is still] 
plenty of coal to be had in Britain (Fig. 2). How to 
turn it to account is the problem. Some see the answer 
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in underground gasification, others in pithead con- 
version into electricity. Be this as it may, an answer 
must be found; for without coal, and the infinitude 
of commercial products that stem from its processing, 
the underpinning of Britain’s commercial power is 
destroyed. 

Coal is, in fact, the one industrial commodity of 
which Britain has an adequate reserve, at least for the 
next 200 years. The tin and lead that drew Mediter- 
ranean traders to Cornwall two thousand years ago 
must now be imported along with copper, rubber, 
zinc, ferroalloys, cotton, wood, and iron-ore; for even 
the rich Cleveland iron-ore deposits, which once com- 
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bined with coal to give Britain world leadership in 
steelmaking, are now so depleted that no less than 
39 per cent of her iron ore requirements have to be 
bought in foreign markets, notably Sweden and 
North Africa. Even at that, Britain is still the world’s 
third-largest steel producer and contrives to turn out 
15,000,000 tons a year. 

To bring Britain’s economy into line with these 
exigencies is no mean task. Good progress has already 
been made: many of the older industries have been 
“retooled” to meet the changed global circumstances. 
The shift of emphasis from heavy to lighter metal- 
lurgical products, from bridges to buses, from loco- 


motives to electrical gear, and from steel plates to 
prefabricated aluminum houses isa sign of the times; 
so, too, is the shift away from the old stand-bys of 
cottons and woolens to rayon, nylon, and other new 
synthetic textiles. Establishment of many of these 
younger industries in more attractive localities (as 
regards labor costs, access to domestic and overseas 
markets, and living conditions) can be regarded as 
further evidence of the same resurgence of industrial 
vitality. 

Increasingly, British industry is concentrating on 
selling quality, traditional skill, technical virtuosity, 
and service in a bid for the consumers’ goods market 
in those newly industrialized countries which, for the 
most part, are still busy developing their basic in- 
dustries. More and more cars on United States high- 
ways, tractors on Sweden's farms, and telephones in 
Paraguay bear the “Made in Britain” stamp. 

But is this sort of thing going to save the country 
from a pauper’s grave? Many of Britain’s leaders feel 
that much more is needed. One influential school of 
thought maintains that the country’s lost fortunes 
can be repaired only if its industries and economy are 
geared much more closely with those of the Common- 
wealth. In the past the Commonwealth market has 
frequently been regarded as little more than a pis 
aller. This is no longer the case. Today, in every 
dominion and colony, Britain is making an unprece- 
dented attempt to capture a larger share of the import 
trade, and, in the colonies at any rate, a larger share 
of the export business in essential raw materials. And 
none can deny that the members of the Common- 
wealth, with an aggregate population of some 
550,000,000 and an ability to raise almost every crop 
under the heavens and mine almost every mineral in 
the earth, could be organized into a spectacular trad- 
ing unit—and with. benefit to all concerned. The 
volume of inter-Commonwealth trade, already sub- 
stantial, is increasing. In 1949, Great Britain did 51 
per cent of her total trade with the dominions and 
colonies, as against 42 per cent in 1929. But a major 
reorientation of trade takes time, and the develop- 
ment of “under-developed” territories takes even 
more time: it is going to be many years before the 
prevailingly low living standards of countries such as 
Nigeria, Uganda, and Malaya can be raised to the level 
where Britain can hope to do with them the volume 
of business she did with Europe and America. Mean- 
time, the British taxpayer is being invited to go on 
tightening his belt, scraping the bottom of his coal 
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scuttle, and postponing the millennial day when he 
can buy what he wants—and like what he buys. 

In such circumstances it is inevitable that more and 
more people should be concluding that their salvation 
lies, not in better tillage of the land, higher coal 
production, and larger exports, but in emigration. 
Not that the idea of emigration is novel to the Eng- 
lishman; it is probably fair to say that he takes to salt 
water more readily than any other member of the 
Atlantic community, except perhaps the Irishman 
and the Scot. In the past one hundred years more 
than 18 million people have left the shores of the 
British Isles. For the most part it was an unorganized, 
spontaneous emigration, undertaken in small units 
by folk who were bent on bettering themselves. At no 
time was there any widespread disposition to believe 
that emigration was necessary for the good of the 
country. Today it is different. One influential agency, 
the Migration Council, holds that nothing short of 
a 10,000,000 mass emigration, organized with the 
urgency and discipline of a military evacuation, will 
serve to meet the needs of the hour, and to put the 
ship of state back on an even keel. The practicability 
of such an “Operation Commonwealth,” as the plan 
is called, we take leave to doubt; the merits are less 
questionable. Many of the Commonwealth countries 
are underpopulated—Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand dangerously so, in the view of many. All the 
dominions are anxious to increase their domestic 
markets for their rapidly expanding industries and 
services, yet, in some instances, are unable to satisfy 
their foreign customers because of manpower short- 
ages in the mines, lumber camps, factories, and ports. 

Nor would the gains be all one-sided. ‘The re- 
duction of Britain’s population by 20 per cent would 
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go far toward solving one of her biggest problems. 
Imports of foodstuffs, which now bulk so large in 
British trade, could be reduced, in some categories, 
by as much as 50 per cent. At the same time Britain's 
overseas market for her manufactured goods would be 
substantially enlarged. And, so it is confidently ex- 
pected, the ties between the mother country and 
her daughter nations 
strengthened. 


would) be immeasurably 
Of course, such an operation would call for the 
exercise of many fine qualities by all concerned—in- 
dustry, endurance, hardihood, even daring. But be- 
fore now, Britain “has saved herself by her exertions,” 
and other countries by her example. She did it in the 
days of the Virgin Queen, of Queen Anne, and Queen 
Victoria. Her friends hope she may do it again in this 
new Elizabethan age. 
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